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Introduction 



I don't think it's possible to give a true picture of the people I've 
chosen to write about without providing an outline of the circum- 
stances in which they worked, and this introductory chapter 
offers an account of some of the realities of the film business of the 
time. 

The number one reality - then as ever - was Hollywood. In the 
1940s about 80 per cent of films exhibited in Britain were 
American. These films were usually popular with audiences and 
cheaper for exhibitors to rent than British-made films. The size of 
the American market was four times that of the British. This basic 
fact accounted for what has been an eternal dilemma for British 
film producers: whether to make modest films, which could just 
wake a profit in the home market; or to make more lavish films 
with the aim of breaking into the lucrative American market. 

The very existence of a British film industry only became an 
economic possibility with the passing of a Quota Act in 1927, 
which required distributors and exhibitors to -handle an annually 
increasing number of British-made films.* Before that 95 per cent 
of films on British screens were American. The Hollywood 
distributors met their obligations under the new Act by paying for 
turns to be made in Britain as cheaply as possible. The infamous 
quota quickies' were the result. Most of these cheaply made films 
were not worth exhibiting, but they met the legal requirements, 
and had the added benefit for the American distributors of 
taking their Hollywood product seem even more attractive by 
comparison. The Act was renewed in 1938, and killed off the 

The quota started at TA per cent and had risen to 20 per cent by the time the 
original Act was replaced in 1938. 
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cost for a film to qualify, 



quota quickie by stipulating a minimum cost for a film to qualify, 
MGM responded by setting up a production subsidiary in Britain. 
This endeavour was firmly controlled from Hollywood and tt| 
directors were American, but at least it provided 'inward invest 
ment' and a chance for British technicians to acquire some mt4 
needed expertise. 

In the film business you either want to make money or else yoi, 
2S£ %K P roduction / commented the producer and* 
banker Richard Norton in a succinct summary of the British ffoi 

S2£S« iTE ^ ^ ^ a fluke — g ed the flu** 
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who in the same period had run up for his City backers a loss of 
£330,000. As the year progressed the industry was rocked by a 
succession of further losses and receiverships. 

The City learnt the lesson of the Great Slump and wrote off the 
film industry as a bad investment. It wasn't really a business. But 
this was also why the British cinema was so fascinating. Against 
all reason it always finally refused to die, and those people who 
sought to be its saviours had to be motivated by something other 
than money. 

'I am in films because of the Holy Spirit/ 4 declared J. Arthur Rank, 
the flour tycoon and Methodist Sunday school teacher whose 
fortune took the place of the City millions to build up the most 
powerful film empire the British cinema had yet seen. By the mid- 
19405 the Rank Organisation was responsible for over half of 
British production.* 1 began making religious films for showing 
in churches. This was a labour of love, but it was a great disap- 
pointment. My pictures could not stand up to competition, and I 
learnt the basic principle that it is no use making films unless you 
can distribute them and get playing-time for them.' 5 So Rank 
bought his own distribution company and his own chain of 
theatres, and as his empire grew British films and Britain became 
as much a cause as the original one of using the medium to preach 
a moral message. 

'When I first came into this industry I had the slogan "Trade 
follows the film" well in mind, that, as in the past American trade 
had expanded through its Hollywood pictures, so would British 
trade likewise expand if aided by a big British film industry.' 6 
Rank committed his resources to financing the efforts of Britain's 
most ambitious producers, who for a few giddy years enjoyed not 
only Hollywood budgets but also a freedom they would never 
have found in Hollywood. 'We are building up an organization 
which will ensure that these films are shown on a world scale 
never before seriously contemplated by the British film industry,' 
declared Rank in 1946. 'And I am going to do it, whatever it costs.' 
Never before had there been such a breathtaking combination of 
scale, boldness and idealism. 

* In 1948 this amounted to 32 out of 63 first features (36 if one includes the output 
of Ealing Studios, which the Rank Organisation co-financed). The next largest 
production company, British Lion, made eight first features. (Source: The British 
Film Industry, Political and Economic Planning, 1952.) 
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In 1947 Rank wrote a note to Sydney Box, his most important 
producer, to wish him a merry Christmas. 'May 1948 be a year full 
of happiness for you all and may you have great success in giving 
happiness to the millions of cinemagoers. We have a big task in 
1948 but I feel we have a united team conscious of its responsibil- 
ities and great opportunities and as that sense of vocation spreads 
right down so shall we achieve our great aim.' 7 It's hard to imag- 
ine the chairman of a large public company writing such a note 
today, and an appreciation of Rank's crusading nature is the key 
to understanding the nature of the 1940s film revival. 

The sympathy and admiration for Britain that the war engen- 
dered, as well as the genuine appeal of a more vital and realistic 
cinema, aided Rank's plans for securing a world market. But once 
peace returned, it was business - or no business - as usual, with 
Rank encountering the old resistance of the Americans to British 
films. Many of these films were admired by the sophisticated 
New York critics, but with only a very few exceptions - notably 
The Red Shoes and Henry V - they failed to attract the mass audi- 
ences required to pay back their cost. 

It s instructive to read in the trade magazines what American 
exhibitors at the time thought of films that are now considered to 
m t ff-r 0i the British cine ™- Powell and Pressburger's A 
Matter of Life and Death - or Stairway to Heaven as the Americans 
preferred to call it - may have been a hit in Manhattan, but Phil 
f^ Wa Yff ett6d P 13 ^ * in h * cinema in Connecticut: 'This 
type migh be good for class houses, but they are poison to the 
guy with the average "thinker". He sits and looks at the screen, 
gets up, smokes, sits again, kibitzes with his wife, who gets mad 
because she wants to sleep.'* Carol Reed's Odd Man Out was 
hailed by more than one critic as the best film of all time, but this 
made little practical difference up in Middlebury, Vermont. 'J 
expected big things of this picture/ wrote Kenneth Goreham, the 
proprietor of the Town Hall Theatre. 'The college apparently 
enjoyed it, but the natives do not go much for this type of show.' 9 
There was a similar response from George James to Ealing's 
chiller Dead of Night, which he played for one night in his theatre 
in Ojai, California: 'Special notice was sent out to art groups, 
friends of culture and English residents in the country. Their 
attendance was almost 100%, but due to the fact that hardly 
anyone else came, business was far below average.' 10 One is left 
with the impression from the exhibitors' reports that often the 
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problem with Rank's prestige films wasn't that they weren't 
good enough, but that they were too good. 

During the war cinema attendances were at record levels and 
confidence in the British film industry had never been higher. But 
even so in four out of the six years to 1946 the Rank Organisation 
had recorded sizeable losses on the production side of its busi- 
ness.* Film-making was sustained only by the faith - which few 
people outside the film industry shared - that with continued 
investment a viable industry would eventually be established. 

In the end Rank's efforts were undone by a spectacular own 
goal. In August 1947 a sterling crisis led the government to 
impose a tax of 75 per cent on the import of foreign films. 
Hollywood responded with an embargo on the export of films to 
Britain. Rank, regarding it as a 'duty and an opportunity', made 
plans to produce sixty films a year, but even this was nowhere 
near enough to make up the shortfall of American films which 
had occupied 80 per cent of British screentime. The following 
spring the government agreed a compromise with the American 
producers and lifted a tax that they realized was unsustainable. A 
backlog of Hollywood films flooded into the cinemas just as the 
first of Rank's own hastily produced - and in the circumstances 
inevitably mediocre - efforts were rolling off the production line. 
The choice for filmgoers was simple. Hooray for Hollywood. 

Rank's troubles quickly coloured attitudes to the industry as a 
whole. To finance the increase in production the Rank 
Organisation had arranged a deal whereby the exhibiting side of 
the group, Odeon Theatres, would buy shares in its production 
arm, General Cinema Finance. Criticism of the arrangement 
caused the company to issue a statement revealing its huge 
production losses, which only served to confirm the City's convic- 
tion that film-making was a bad investment. The Rank 
Organisation may have succeeded in refinancing its own produc- 
tion, but investors took heed of the underlying problems of the 
industry and steered clear of the smaller independent production 
companies. 

In 1948 the government tried to organize private finance on the 
independent producers' behalf, and when none was forthcoming 

* 1940-41: £47,357 (loss); 1941-42: £58,494 (profit); 1942-43: £105,100 (profit); 
1943-44: £179,412 (loss); 1944-15: £378,293 (loss); 1945-16: £1,667,070 (loss). 
(Source: company statement in the Financial Times, 12 December 1947.) 
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Introduction 

Anyone familiar with the recurring crisis of the British film 
industry will find it grimly amusing that the latest wave of 
producers is being funded by Lottery money. No solution could 
be more apt. 

If the 1940s loosened the natural sway of Hollywood, it was more 

nan anything else because of the war. It gave British producers a 
subject that American films could not compete with. For once 
their artifice seemed pallid by comparison with the dramatic real- 
ism and urgency of home production. 

It s relevant to note that in spite of the Nazi occupation a simi- 
lar process was occurring on the other side of the Channel. 
However improbable it might seem, the French cinema was ex- 
periencing a renaissance too. These were the years of Les Visiteurs 
«« soir, he Corbeau, Les Enfants du Paradis, Les Dames du bois de 
Boulogne. It proved easier for French film-makers to resist the 
ideology of their conquerors than it had been to fight off the 
commercial domination of Hollywood. Flippant as it may sound, 
Occupation, with the complete absence of American films it 
entailed, felt more like the Liberation for the French film industry. 
As the director Louis Daquin put it, Isolation enabled French 

1 rn-makers ... to rediscover a genuine native style.' 12 

Every country in Europe was affected by Hollywood's domi- 
nance, but Britain most of all. As by far the largest source of 

oreign revenue, it attracted the presence of several powerful 
m erican distribution companies, and indeed for all practical 
Purposes was part of Hollywood's home market. Given this rela- 

lonship, it was natural that the British film industry should more 
Ctosely resemble its American counterpart. In a radio talk the 

irector Cavalcanti, who had worked in both France and Britain, 
Pointed out that 'while in Great Britain production is industrial- 
on almost com P lete Iy in the hands of a monopoly, in France, 
ne contrary, it is independently financed and run almost 
irely on a freelance basis. This, of course, encourages individ- 

a experiment, and altogether an approach more artistic than 
commercial.'" 

B y comparison with that of Britain the French cinema was little 
ore than a cottage industry. In 1946, pointed out the critic 
d ^ 0r S es Sadoul, Marcel Carne's budget of £100,000 for Les Portes 

a Nuit was 'considered an incredible folly, jeopardizing French 
Production';* while at about the same time in England Gabriel 
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not box-office successes. 'My own opinion is that he's too imagi- 
native.' 16 

Nor did Humphrey Jennings - the man Lindsay Anderson 
contended was the only real poet the British cinema had 
produced - cut much ice. His feature-documentary, Fires Were 
Started, may today be considered a masterpiece by the critics, but 
at the time the big circuits refused to take it without substantial 
cuts, and even then had to be pressurized by the Ministry of 
Information into doing so. The Gaumont circuit arranged a 
preview showing in a cinema in Preston. The circuit's publicity 
manager reported the consensus to be that 'the film was 
deplorably slow for the first half-hour (this time was taken up in 
depicting the boredom of the fireman's daily life - unhappily 
audiences do not wish to be bored these days).' He ended his 
report by suggesting that 'the film would make a good second 
feature, provided a good strong first feature was played with it.' 17 

And the producer Filippo Del Giudice may have been respon- 
sible for such classics of cinema as Henry V or Odd Man Out, but 
ne was routinely ridiculed. His attempts to be innovative were 
dismissed in the trade magazines as fantastic nonsense. He was 
laughed at not because he was impractical but because he was 
tying to give the exhibitors what in the main they did not want: 
Art. 

No less a restraint on the development of an intelligent, adult 
cinema was the attitude of the censor. It was considered an extra- 
ordinary advance when in 1938 Wendy Hiller was allowed to use 
the word 'bloody' in Pygmalion. But over five years later, when 
tne Mature-documentary Western Approaches was made, the 
censors still objected to the word's use - on this occasion by 
Merchant seamen, adrift in a lifeboat after their ship had been 
torpedoed, who would no doubt in practice have used far 
str onger language. A small ration of bloodies was granted only 
after energetic lobbying. 
The secretary of the British Board of Film Censors, Joseph 
rooke Wilkinson, had been in office since its inception in 1912, 
and continued to serve in this role until his death in 1948. He 
ex erted considerable influence over the four elderly presidents he 
w ould advise (the youngest was sixty-six upon appointment) and 
pohcy changed little in the thirty-six years of his incumbency. 
The Board, which had been set up by the film industry, 
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the hand of God. It's easy to mock the censors for what seem like 
patently absurd rulings, but their conservatism was really no 
more startling than that of society at large. 

When there was a post-war vogue for crime films, the critic 
C A. Lejeune was just one voice among many when she 
commented: 'The films are committing a monstrous blunder in 
entertaining so many morbid themes, and dwelling so insistently 
on brutal and savage detail. The sensible film-goer does not want 
these things. The sensible film-goer is sick to the soul of spivs and 
murderers, cads and racketeers.' 21 

Then as now few troubled themselves over whether such 
disturbing scenes - although scarcely disturbing by today's stan- 
dards - had any artistic justification. So it was nothing remarkable 
that They Made Me a Fugitive, a fine film by the great Brazilian 
director Alberto Cavalcanti, should have been condemned in a 
Sunday paper under the headline 'Brutality, Lust, Sadism', and 
dismissed as an 'offensive spectacle'. 22 Such responses would 
generally have discouraged the censors from being lenient. 

^et for all the difficulties there was a sense of pride, shared by 
audiences, critics and film-makers alike, in what the British 
cinema was achieving in the 1940s. In an account of cinemagoing 
during the war the journalist Guy Morgan commented that one of 
the most marked phenomena of the war was 'the genuine and 
unforced interest in British pictures' that cinema patrons had 
developed after previous indifference and even antipathy. He 
made the point that the experience of war had shaped a more 
discerning and critical audience. 'They are quick to detect the 
Phoney i n speech and behaviour. They love to be honestly 
entertained by films that are glamorous, romantic, tuneful, 
adventurous, preposterous, and clearly removed from any 
semblance of everyday life. But they very much resent being 
robbed off with pseudo-realistic pictures; films that set up to be 
realistic and aren't; films that simulate life in a half-hearted 
manner. Hollywood, 4,000 miles away from the nerve centre of 
he war, have been slower than our producers to take this new 
circumstance into account.' 23 Richard Winnington, one of the 
more exacting critics, echoed this perception: 'British films have 
come to possess a craftsmanship and freshness above that of the 
regular flow from Hollywood. By contrast they seem miracles of 
taste and intelligence.' 24 
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seemed a genume contest. ** edlfi ce came crashing down » 
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Filippo Del Giudice 



Writing of a new generation of British film-makers who had come 
to Prominence during the war, Thorold Dickinson, one of the 
most distinguished of their number, commented that they 'were 
piloted by producer-impresarios, two of whom were outstanding, 
Michael Balcon of Ealing Studios, and Filippo Del Giudice of Two 

ltles Films'. 1 The mere fact that Balcon aspired to make good, not 
Just commercial, films was in itself enough to make him remark- 
Bu t as just about anyone who knew him would agree, he 
w as 'conventional', 'middle class', 'suburban', and for many film- 
makers he could be as much a hindrance as an inspiration. As 
Michael Powell put it, 'Mickey Balcon was not an exciting leader.' 2 

!? P ° D?1 Giudice was not really a leader, but he was exciting. 
. While Balcon had long been at the heart of the British film 
mdustry, Del Giudice - or Del as inevitably his hard-to-pronounce 
name was shortened - was an outsider; while Balcon was profes- 
sional, Del was in spirit an amateur; and while Balcon was 
careful, Del was a gambler. But maybe it was only a gambler's 
instinct that could have been responsible for In Which We Serve, 
^ay Ahead, The Way to the Stars, Odd Man Out, Henry V and 
aamlet - pretty much the backbone of the 1940s British film 

enaissance. It was the kind of achievement that usually results in 
^mghthoods and busts and eponymous awards, but Del received 

o such public recognition, and today is forgotten. 

We was born in Trani, southern Italy, in 1892, and was brought up 
wlJ ^ e Gained as a lawyer, and worked for the Vatican, 
hen in 1933 he fled Fascist Italy, he brought with him to London 
Portrait of Pope Benedict XV with the pontiff's signature and 
stimony as to the bearer's 'energia del carattere'. 
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The Finest Years 

It was a considerable feat to have resisted the siren voices 
which over a century lured so many others on to the rocks, but a 
feat of a kind which could only really be acknowledged by share- 
holders. Rank had survived where many other film empires had 
foundered but this survival was inglorious. Those who really 
loved the British cinema had long ago realized that its finest years 
were born of idealism and recklessness. 
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David Lean and Carol Reed 



Lean and Reed. Like cat and dog they belong together as much for 
their differences as their similarities, throwing each other into 
relief with their contrasting natures. By the end of the 1940s they 
had both enjoyed a string of successes and were Britain's two 
most prominent directors. It was natural for journalists to write of 
them together, and then to compare them. In 1950 the New York 
Times described Lean as 'still second to Carol Reed among British 
directors'. 1 Today, I suppose, in the age of The English Patient, it is 
Lean who is the more in fashion, his epic extravaganzas from 
Bridge on the River Kwai to A Passage to India appealing more to the 
modern taste for the spectacular. 

Just as film critics tended to bracket them together, they seemed 
as natural an association in the minds of the people who worked 
with them. Eric Ambler wrote the screenplay of The Way Ahead. 
He recalled discussing with Carol Reed his opinions of various 
film directors: 'He never told me how he felt about David Lean. I 
once saw them on the lot of Pinewood talking together. David 
was being boyish and respectful, a new prefect with the head- 
master.' 2 Even the two directors themselves recognized the 
rivalry. Lean spoke of it in an interview: 'We'd sort of see one 
another in those days, Carol and I, and say to the other, "What, 
you still here? Hasn't a bus hit you yet?" ' 3 

Of the two Carol Reed was the more content to drift along 
with the vagaries of commercial film-making. 'One can try to 
pick and choose too much before one has established oneself,' 
he once told film students. T have seen many people fail 
because they have not realized they were being given an oppor- 
tunity which would probably never come their way again. 
Don't wait, therefore, for the ideal thing, but take the chance 
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The Finest Years 

that comes and make sure that you do everything to make a 
success of it.' 4 

While Reed enjoyed making films, and tried to make them as 
often as he could, Lean was prepared throughout his career, if 
necessary, to wait and wait. Even before he was established as a 
director, quite contrary to the advice Reed gave his film students 
he single-mindedly held out for 'the ideal thing'. In the 1930s he 
was one of the country's leading editors. Anthony Havelock- 
Allan, who was producing quota quickies at Pinewood, had over 
a period of seven years repeatedly invited Lean to direct a film. 
Lean's reply was: 'I'm never going to do any film until I know the 
film has enough money in its budget for it to be made the way I 
think it should be made.' 5 

Havelock-Allan was at last able to satisfy Lean with the offer to 
help Noel Coward direct In Which We Serve. Coward proposed 
that Lean should receive the credit 'Assistant to the Director', but 
Lean, in another demonstration of his uncompromising nature, 
refused to be involved unless he received a credit as co-director. 
The triumph of the production instantly pitched him into the top 
league of directors, but just as importantly he had a powerful 
team with which to enhance his reputation. With Coward, the 
cameraman Ronald Neame and Anthony Havelock-Allan, he 
went on to make This Happy Breed, Blithe Spirit and Brief Encounter. 
Lean recognized the value of the right collaborators. He under- 
stood the industrial process of making films, as well as the kind of 
compromises that could swamp the unwary; and he guarded 
carefully against them. 

As a film-maker Lean was the equal of anyone. Even if he 
needed a Coward, or a Dickens, or a Bolt to give him a story, his 
film sense was so total that it has the weight of an authorial pres- 
ence. Brief Encounter (1945) is - as just about everyone must know 
- a simple story of a middle-class housewife who falls in love with 
a married man. On the stage it would have been a touching but 
slight piece; as the film Lean made of it, it takes on an extraordi- 
nary intensity. His genius was for rendering emotion on the 
screen, for knowing its exact currency in celluloid. His use of the 
medium of film makes us identify completely with the housewife 
Laura: we are inside her head, we share her thoughts. 

Sequence after sequence leaves one speechless with admira- 
tion. Take, for example, the scene in the refreshment room at 
Milford Junction station when the two lovers, Alec and Laura, 
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part for the last time. It is actually shown twice, at the beginning 
and at the end of the film, and from two different viewpoints - of 
outward appearances and Laura's inner feelings. It is an effect 
that could only be achieved in the cinema. 

The first viewpoint. Alec and Laura's last moments together 
are interrupted by the arrival of a gossiping acquaintance of 
Laura. Alec gets up to catch his train, leaving Laura to endure the 
woman's small talk. The woman goes up to the refreshment 
room counter to buy a bar of chocolate. Her words to the assis- 
tant are drowned by the sound of an express train passing 
through the station. When she turns away from the counter to 
walk back to her table, she is momentarily taken aback to find 
that Laura has disappeared. But Laura soon returns, explaining 
that she had gone outside to get some fresh air - an unremark- 
able incident. 

Then, towards the end of the film, we have the second view- 
point of Laura's feelings. We see through her mind's eye. The 
neighbour witters on, but Laura is lost in her own thoughts: the 
woman's words are just a distant, muffled sound, and Laura's 
surroundings - the table at which she sits, the refreshment room 
- are veiled in darkness. The exterior world is shut out. But a bell 
announcing the express rings intrusively and reawakes external 
sensations. The neighbour's strident voice sharply rises and the 
darkness is dispelled. Before the world was shut out, now Laura 
perceives it in a super-real way. The express train's whistle 
becomes insistent and maddening in her head. The camera tilts 
through forty-five degrees, throwing her askew, and, with a cut, 
she is pitched towards the refreshment-room door and out on to 
the platform, where she stares helplessly as the express train 
rattles by, its slipstream dislodging her tight perm and causing an 
indecorous hank of hair to flop over her eyes. 

The sequence is a perfect visual representation of her emotional 
state, of her losing then regaining control. It is also a succinct 
visual metaphor of the theme of restraint that runs through the 
whole film. When Laura returns to the waiting room after this 
brief encounter, her hair is back in place. This example of pure 
cinema still fills me with wonder. And the emotional impact, it 
seems to me, has little to do with Noel Coward, everything to do 
with the film sense of David Lean. 

It is this flair for cinema that makes even David Lean's 'bad' 
films satisfying. The Passionate Friends (1948; a film that Lean had 
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